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THE Supreme Court of the State of Michigan lends its voice 
to the condemnation of the speculate co-operative life insurance 
companies. A man named Hoyt insured the life of Isaiah 
Phair in the Mutual Benefit Association. Phair died, and Hoyt 
sought to collect the $5000 upon his life. The court holds that 
he cannot collect, as he had no insurable interest in the life of 
Phair, and public policy forbids the enforcement of such claims. 
Chief Justice Marston, however, in delivering his opinion says, 
in substance, that the whole transaction was in the nature of a 
wager between Hoyt and the company on the life of Phair; 
that the company knew Hoyt had no interest in Phair’s life, and, 
consequently should be made to pay did not the imperative rules 
of public policy forbid. His words are a scathing rebuke to 
this kind of gambling on human lives. While the company 
won the suit in this case, it was such a victory as is more costly 
than a defeat. 





THE month of September witnessed the greatest destruction 
of property by fire that has occurred in any one month in many 
years. The Commercial Bulletin of a recent date gave a list 
of 97 fires that occurred in September, the loss by each of which 
was over $20,000, the aggregate being $9,800,000. Add to this 
the loss occasioned by the numerous small fires, and there is a 
total of over $12,000,000 worth of property wasted, for a large 
portion of which the underwriters have to pay. Indeed, the 
summer of 1881 was exceptionally disastrous in the matter of 
fires, each month showing a loss in excess of the losses of the 
corresponding months of the previous five years. The indica- 
tions are that the losses for the year will be extraordinarily 
heavy. We have frequently pointed to the fact that underwrit- 
ers have every reason to anticipate ‘a steady increase of fire 
losses year by year, and the increasing number of fires is evi- 
dence that we are correct in our predictions. The most prolific 
source of losses is the inferior construction of modern buildings 
in our cities, where enormous values are stored in small com- 
pass. Nowadays, when one of these large, frail and highly 
combustible structures takes fire, its entire destruction, together 
with its contents, may be anticipated. If anything is saved, it 
is by good fortune, and not because it was protected against fire. 
Our cities are being rapidly filled with buildings of this class, 








and underwriters have no right to expect a diminution of fire 
losses so long as such structures are permitted. Building laws 
are not sufficiently stringent and their enforcement not vigorous 
enough. Underwriters may not, strictly speaking, be interested 
in the matter of construction, their theory being to “charge for 
the risk as they find it.” But in the excessive competition pre- 
vailing, these hazards are not properly charged for, and the un- 
derwriters are the losers in consequence. 





Tue name of Governor Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, was recently 
used as endorsing one of the deathbed insurance companies of 
that State, and the Governor publicly stated that such use of his 
name was unauthorized. He has now notified Insurance Com- 
missioner Forster that he will issue no more charters to pro- 
jected companies of this kind for the reason that he believes 
the business to be unlawfully conducted. The Governor has 
been rather dilatory in reaching this conclusion, but better late 
than never. By putting a stop to the organization of any more 
of these speculative grave robbers, the Governor makes more 
easy the work of stamping out those already in existence. That 
the business is a shameful outrage upon humanity, opposed to 
good morals and public decency, an incentive to murder and 
other lesser crimes, has been abundantly shown by the record 
such companies have made in the State of Pennsylvania within 
the past few years. Their existence has only been rendered 
possible from the great array of men in prominent and respon- 
sible positions who have been interested in and given counten- 
ance to them. The bill introduced at the last session of the 
legislature of that State, calculated to kill off these speculative 
concerns, was defeated by legislators and other public men, who 
were pecuniarily interested in protracting the swindle. It wasa 
blot upon the fair fame of Pennsylvania that a fraud upon the 
public, so widespread, so baneful in its influence, and so appar- 
ent, could not be suppressed by invoking the law because law 
makers and law expounders were so thoroughly identified with 
it that they were able to defeat any movement having that end 
in view. But now that Governor Hoyt has discovered that this 
graveyard insurance is conducted in an unlawful manner, he 
owes it to himself that his action in the premises shall not stop 
with simply refusing to grant charters to new combinations of 
unscrupulous men who desire to engage in it. He should at 
once institute prosecutions against those companies whose 
methods are of such a nature as to warrant him in proclaiming 
that they are unlawful. There seems to be no other alternative 
for him; he has discovered, as he asserts, that combinations of 
men are defying the law; as executor of the law, it is his duty 
to bring them to punishment. At least he can so strengthen 
the hands of Commissioner Forster as to enable him to prose- 
cute them successfully. We hope to see an example made of 
these swindling concerns at an early day. 





Tue promptness displayed by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in forwarding, immediately upon the death of President 
Garfield, a check for $10,000, the amount of a policy upon his 
life carried by them, has been alluded to by one or two journals 
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as an indelicate transaction, because done so promptly. To us 
it appears a most commendable action. President Garfield had 
been incapacitated for a long time ; the expenses attendant upon 
his illness were very great ; there was in prospect for the widow 
a costly journey to consign the body of her husband to the 
grave. There was good reason to believe that $10,000 cash in 
hand would relieve Mrs. Garfield from some embarrassment she 
might otherwise encounter, and the company forwarded the 
amount that was justly her due at the moment when it was 
likely to be of greatest service to her. Of course, Mrs. Garfield 
would not have lacked: money at such a time, for the Nation 
was ready to pour its wealth into her lap, but so long as the 
company held funds that belonged to her, it was a timely act to 
send it to her at the earliest possible moment. The circum- 
stances attending the President’s death were of a most peculiar 
nature, the bereavement of his widow and children appealing 
so loudly to the sympathy of the whole world as to induce thous 
ands to rush to their pecuniary relief. While so many were 
anxious to aid them by generous contributions, it seems a stretch 
of the critics’ license to find fault with the Equitable for simply 
paying promptly the just claim the widow had upon the com- 


pany. 





A RECENT decision by the Supreme Court, of Rhode Island, 
as to the construction to be placed on the phrase, “all contained 
in house No. »’ in fire insurance policies, is of more than 
ordinary interest. It has been generally held that those words 
established the location of the property and prohibited the re- 
moval of chattels insured, unless with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the insurance company. Suit was brought by a citizen 
of Rhode Island against a prominent company, to recover in- 
demnity for loss sustained on goods, which had been moved un- 
wittingly, the insured not understanding the restriction referred 
to. In the lower Court, the judge non-suited the plaintiff on the 
ground that the contract was that the goods should remain in 
the house mentioned in the policy. But the Supreme Court has 
announced a revision of judgment, claiming that the words quoted 
above are to be construed merely as a description of the prop- 
erty insured. That Court holds that it would have been easy 
for the company to have provided in plain language that the 
insurance should be void if the goods be removed from the first 
house without the company’s consent. Certainly any person of 
ordinary intelligence cannot but understand, provided he reads 
the conditions of his contract, that through the removal of the 
goods from house to house, its identity, as fixed by the policy 
must be lost and the effect of the insurance contract therefore 
annulled. The decision was given in the face of an admission 
by the Court that officers of insurance companies are men skilled 
and practiced in their particular business and are therefore sup- 
posed to know how to express their meaning and to use lan- 
guage in their policies most adapted to the purpose. The words 
6‘ all contained in house No. »’ although agreed upon by 








underwriters as the most appropriate language to restrict the 
location of insured property are, according to the ruling of the 
Rhode Island Supreme Court, not intended as a warranty that the 
goods should remain in the house named in the policy, and does 
not limit the liability of the company to loss from fire at that house, 
The construction put upon this phrase by the Rhode Island 
court calls to mind a litigation in New York State some time 








ago, the cause of suit being the burning of a Brooklyn peddler’s 
stock of goods. The goods were destroyed elsewhere than in 
the building named in the insurance policy. The decision of the 
Court, in direct antagonism to the Rhode Island court, hinged 
in this instance on an omission in the policy of the word “ al] ” 
in the phrase “ all contained in the house, No »” and on ac 
count of this inadvertence on the part of the company, the in- 
sured received a verdict. One consistency in the decision of 
these two suits, however, is that judgment was rendered in each 
case against the insurance company. 








INSURANCE INTERESTS IN THIS COUNTRY. 


HE fact that several additional English companies have 
representatives here making arrangements to establish 
agencies for their companies in this country, and the further fact 
that several other foreign companies are announced as about to 
establish American branches, has led to much discussion of late 
as to the profits of underwriting in the United States. It is argued 
that the field must be extraordinarily promising or new comers 
would not be so numerous. One of the daily papers has had 
several articles on the subject within the past few days, and, 
among other things, purports to give interviews with leading 
merchants, who are represented as saying that there isa scarcity 
of insurance capital in the country and that, consequently, they 
are rejoiced to know that the old world proposes to make liberal 
additions to it. These merchants, accordiag to the reporter of 
our daily contemporary, assert that home companies have 
formed a combination as to the rates to be charged for insur- 
ance in what is known as the “ dry goods district,” and also 
restrict their lines so that merchants are unable to obtain at 
home as much insurance as they are compelled to carry, and 
hence they have been forced to send abroad for it. We have 
yet to learn that there is any combination as to rates in the dry 
goods, or any other district, that is exclusively monopolized by 
the American companies. As a matter of fact, there is no such 
combination, and all efforts that have been made during the past 
few years to establish a tariff of rates that should be binding 
equally upon all companies have been defeated by the refusal 
of certain American, not foreign, companies, to unite with the 
majority to secure an equitable tariff. But every attempt made 
to secure uniform and equitable rates has always received—to 
their credit be it said—the hearty endorsement and co-opera- 
tion of the foreign companies represented here. That fire un- 
derwriting in this country, and especially in New York city, 
has not been adequately remunerative for several years, is to be 
attributed solely to the fact that a combination—if it can be 
properly so termed—to demand compensatory and uniform 
rates from insured parties, could not be organized. The record 
of losses for a number of years past clearly demonstrates the 
utter impossibility of underwriters making a profit on insurance 
placed in the dry goods district at existing rates. This is not 
because that section is especially hazardous, but because such 
immense values are stored in such small compass; if a fire 
destroys one building the loss is necessarily immense, and, as 
the owners of the property are prudent enough to keep fully 
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insured, the underwriters have to pay the cost. It will be re- 
membered that, a few years ago, over $5,000,000 of values were 
destroyed in this same district in a single week. How long will 
it take the insurance ccmpanies to recoup this loss from their 
profits on the rates now charged ? 

These merchants are also reported as saying that because the 
home insurance companies will not give them all the insurance 
they want—thus exposing themselves to the peril of being 
bankrupted by a single conflagration occurring in this particu- 
lar district—they are obliged to send abroad and obtain policies 
from companies that are not lawfully entitled to do business in 
this State ; that have no deposits here to indemnify their Ameri- 
can policyholders ; and that cannot be proceeded against in our 
courts when they choose to contest a claim. We would like to 
ask if these companies, doing an “underground” business, 
write policies for a less rate than is charged by the companies 
doing a lawful business here, and fully guaranteeing indemnity 
for losses? We do not so understand it. On the contrary, it is 
understood that the companies writing “ underground” policies 
are punctillious as to the matter of rates, and, from the fact that 
they are not familiar with the risks, accept the rates established 
by those who have a full knowledge of them. There is noth- 
ing in our laws, nor can there be anything, to prohibit a proper- 
tyowner buying his insurance wherever he sees fit; he may 
take it in home companies, or in the companies of the Fejee 
Islands, as he prefers, just as he may buy goods in whatever 
market he chooses; but there are laws, made in the interest of 
those buying insurance, that require such companies, in order 
to do a legitimate business here, to make a liberal deposit in 
this country to secure American policyholders; to bear their 
fair share of the burdens of taxation; and to submit to exam- 
inations as to their financial condition. Failing to do this, the 
machinery of our courts cannot be used against them—policy- 
holders take their own risk as to the collection of claims against 
companies doing such underground business, and meet with 
little sympathy in case the companies refuse to pay. The Lon- 

‘don and Staffordshire is a striking illustration of the difficulties 
that environ this illegitimate kind of insurance. That company 
did an extensive underground business here for two years or 
more, issued many policies, and pocketed the premiums; but 
when losses began to accrue, they repudiated the acts of their 
accredited agent, and told policyholders to whistle for their in- 
demnity. This they are now doing, and it is likely to be the 
only satisfaction they will enjoy for the privilege of patronizing 
acompany that deliberately set our laws at defiance. Under- 
ground underwriting is a good thing for companies that desire 
to pocket premiums without giving an equivalent, but a serious 
matter for the insured who depend upon their policies to make 
good their losses. Yet, in face of the uncertainty of collecting 
from such companies, our merchants continue to patronize them, 
and many brokers are engaged in the business of underground 
underwriting. If State supervision was nota farce, this unlaw- 
ful business would be stopped, and the brokers, who are acting 
as unregistered agents of companies not entitled to do business 
here, prosecuted for the penalties which the statutes provide 
for such defiance of the law. 

We present, in the accompanying table, a brief statement of 
the amount of capital invested in the insurance business in this 
country, which summary also exhibits the profits of the busi- 
ness last year. These figures represent the total business for 
1881 of 462 joint stock fire and marine companies, and includes 





the business of the mutual companies having cash assets amount- 
ing to $15,000 and upwards. 








Total Assets | | 
| Total Liabilities 


























& ~ 1 ed | excl: 7 Net — a 
aid up. } 2 | except Capital. | Surplus. “tote pl 
Premium Notes. — eceee Received. 
—* 2% eT as | 
$75,342,770 | $208,720,393 | $57,161,647 $76,215,976 | $76,388,748 
! 
Interest and Total Cash. Paid for Paid for 
other receipts. Income. Losses. Dinttlede. Expenses. 
$11,258,328 $87,647,076 $33,270,609 | * $10,445,099 | $23,833,097 
Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of 
Total | : 
Peds Losses to Expenses to Expenses to 
Disbursements. | Premiums. Premiums. Total f monn 
$77,548,805 56.6 31.2 27.2 





* Including money returned to policyholders by mutual companies. 


The above igcludes the foreign as well as American com- 
panies. Here is represented a loss-paying capacity equal to 
$208,720,393. being the amount that capitalists have invested in 
the business of underwriting in the hope of deriving such pro- 
fits therefrom as business men ordinarily anticipate from their 
investments. The figures, however, show that the current busi- 
ness—premiums received—failed to pay current expenses by 
$1,160,057. Fortunately for them, 1881 was a good year for 
interest earnings, and the appreciation in the value of their se- 
curities brought up their interest receipts to $11,258,328, from 
which dividends to stockholders (including return premiums to 
mutual policyholders) were paid, amounting to $10,445,099. 
Most men would regard that as an unprofitable business where 
the current receipts failed to meet the expenditures necessary to 
its management, but underwriters are so eager to expose their 
capital to extraordinary hazards that the unprofitableness of 
the business does not deter them. 

Some comparisons have recently been published, going to 
show that the foreign companies are getting the lion’s share of 
the business. We present in this connection a comparative ex- 
hibit showing the business transacted last year by thirteen of the 
largest foreign companies and thirteen American companies 
whose capital at that time amounted to or exceeded $1,000,000 
each. These figures show only the assets in this country of the 
foreign companies, while, of course, the entire assets of the Am- 
erican companies are exhibited. From this showing it appears 
that the premium receipts of the foreign companies are very 
much larger than those of the American companies in propor- 
tion to their assets,in this country. This leaves out of consid- 
eration entirely the capital and home assets of the former. It 
is well understood, however, that great impetus is given to the 
business of foreign companies by the knowledge that their home 
assets are large, and that, as a rule, their capital, paid up and 
subscribed, exceeds the capital of the American companies. 
Here, however, it is necessary that all the capital should be paid 
up in full, while in England only so much of the amount sub- 
scribed is called for as is necessary for the conduct of the busi- 
ness. It is claimed that this subscribed capital can be realized 
in cash at short notice should an emergency arise requiring it to 
be done. There is no doubt but the large volume of assets held 
by the foreign companies and so liberally advertised by their 
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American representatives, has tended to give propertyowners 
in this country confidence in them, and to make their policies 
sought for. If those assets, which furnish the substantial reason 
for the popularity of the foreign companies, could be shown in 
comparison with the assets of the American companies, the ratio 
of premiums received to assets would show largely in favor of 
the American companies. The following table shows the re- 
ceipts last year of thirteen of the largest American and thirteen 
of the largest foreign companies. 


AMERICAN COMPANIES. 



































} . Ratio of 

NAME OF COMPANY. ‘coed | aan Premiums 
Mee, TRAIN, 5 oo ods ices ccvcscsevcess $7,424,074 | $2,194,475 29.6 
Connecticut, Hartford...........+-eeeee 1,636,383 507,872 3I.¢c 
Continental, New York...........-+++++- 3,888,720 1,759,601 45-2 
German-American, New York........---- 3,094,030 1,159,910 375 
Germania, New York............--+.++++ 2,305,203 758,403 32.1 
Hartford, Hartford..........-..seeeeeee 3,761,379 1,595,142 42.4 
Hanover, New York... .......0---++ee00 1,900,082 735,874 38.7 
Home, New York........22.-2-+s-ee000% 6,860,505 2,524,140 36.8 
Insurance Company of N. A., Phila...... 7,300,937 3,671,757 50.3 
Orient, Hartford............:-s+eeeeeeee 853,581 248,805 29.1 
Phenix, Brooklyn...........--+++-eee00 2,538,259 2,182,977 86.0 
Phoenix, Hartford..............-.+eeeeee 3,072,163 1,400,537 45.6 
Springfield, Springfield..............++-+| 2,082,585 916,996 44.0 
Totals and average............02-0++ $46,777,991 | $19,656,489 | 42.0 

FOREIGN COMPANIES. 

* | Ratioof 
U.S. Assets | Premiums 4 

NAME OF COMPANY. Eee | Premiums 
British America...... iecedvacevsieees $850,676 $559,942 | 65.8 
Commercial Union..........seseeeeeeee 1,885,329 1,294,795 | 68.7 
I rave Sesowievccedssectecssceves 944,761 332,149 | 35-2 
Hamburg-Bremen ........--+eeeeeeeeeee 905,102 520,639 | 57-5 
Imperial. ....ccccccccccscccccccccscccccs 996,202 505,884 | 50.8 
EMRCMIG Ss occ sccsscccvccccosocceccocess 1,509,363 937,110 62.1 
Liverpool and London and Globe........ 4,462. 065 2,664,243 59.7 
London and Lancasbire............-+-+--- 1,014,970 815,028 80.3 
London Assurance Corporation.......... 1,287,503 642,469 | 49.9 
North British and Mercantile............ 1,958,089 1,198,831 | 61.2 
DOOM vccccccccessgeescoccsescesssseeses 1,631,346 976,594 | 59.9 
DM riciiccnrestsccessene setceseusness 3,031,403 1,727,205 56.9 
Wc tccctasavevceoccssvesssesebens 865,945 662,902 | 76.6 
58.8 


Totals and average......... Sheeoernee $21,842,754 | $12,837,851 








If the United States assets of the foreign companies be accepted 
as the measure of their loss-paying capacity, it will be seen that 
the American companies offer more than double the security 
they do; yet, with more than double the amount of assets, the 
Americans are doing less than one third more business than 
their foreign competitors. This cannot be attributed to lack of 
energy or vigor on the part of the managers of the companies 
named, but to the powerful influence exerted by the greater vol- 
ume of home capital and assets, not seen but confidently believed 
in. There is nothing truer than that capital gbegets confidence, 
and this fact is as well illustrated in the experience of our home 
companies as in that of those of foreign birth. It has long been 
felt that more insurance capital can be used to advantage in this 
country, and nowhere is it more needed than in New York city, 
for it is an undisputed fact that a few merchants do have diffi- 
culty now in securing full lines to cover their immense stocks of 
goods. But now that this required capital has appeared, in the 
shape of more British companies, it is to be hoped that our 
merchants will discountenance the underground business in the 
future, and buy their insurance of those companies, American 
and foreign, that comply with our laws and contribute their 
share towards bearing the public burdens. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


Moke than the usual amount of indignation concerning the inroads of 
foreign companies to the detriment of local companies is now heard in 
various offices. It seems to be the stock topic of some officials to denounce 
the foreigners as if they were great criminals, and it is with pain we notice 
that one of the chief opponents of foreign companies having the freedom 
to come to our shores and depositing their money in this State, is himself 
a foreign born citizen. We can understand the feelings of some of the 
officers of companies whose affairs are on the decline, but when we hear, 
as is sometimes the case, opinions expressed in English offices that it is 
time to put up the bars against further arrivals, our surprise turns to dis. 
gust. The foreign companies will continue to come so long as their di- 
rectors think they can make money here, and no longer. The public look 
on and don’t care a rap what the companies think about it, 


* * *% 


THE Continental brewery fire is a reminder that brewery risks, with al} 
their vaunted profit to the companies in times past, will still make losses, 
Recently there have been several fires in this class of property, here and 
elsewhere, and it is about time for the companies to stop reducing rates, 
The premiums lost in the last fire will probably absorb the entire profit th 
city breweries for 1881 and the next step should be a sharp advance in 
rates. 

*% * *% 

A BROKER and the attorney of a well known corporation had a tilt the 
other day over the subject of insurance litigation and the alleged tendency 
of the companies to dispute claims. The attorney insisted that nine 
cases out of every ten were disputed and the assured made all possible 
trouble before payment. The broker finally retorted ‘‘ Well, that is be- 
cause they take advice of lawyers,” which closed the argument. 


* * * 


It is understood that the National, of Ireland, whose manager is now in 
this country investigating the American system of fire underwriting, form- 
erly re-insured the Imperial’s excesses, and that the experience of the 
National in the Worth street fire in 1879 was unpleasant. 


2 % 
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NINETEEN New York companies were caught in the Eldred, Pennsyl- 
vania, fire a few days ago, and their aggregate losses are about $30,000. 
This was not an oil town, but it is (or was before the fire) so near the 
oil district that there was no fun in it for the companies interested. : 

#& % * 

One of the curious things of the past week is the fact that a destructive 
fire occurred in one of the A. T. Stewart & Co. mills in Leeds, Greene Co, 
N. Y, involving a heavy insurance, and a large number of companies, and 
thus far no mention of it it has been made in any daily journal, or fire 
record term, or other paper. The companies interested are not anxious for 
the particulars to appear, and nobody else seems troubled to obtain them. 

w % & 

WE are informed that several companies saved themselves from losses 
on the Continental brewery by declining to reduce the rates. The risk 
paid last year seventy cents and was esteemed so peculiarly good that the 
company wrote it sixty cents, excepting a few which declined. It isa 
safe rule. 

% % % 

THERE was a pitiable sight in one of the Wall street offices on Friday 
last. A broker offered a fair St. Louis risk at a fair rate, but this company 
had that day been advised of another St. Louis loss, and the way that sec- 
retary did pour hot shot into that broker for his presumptuousness in offer- 
ing a St Louis risk, wasremarkable. The broker managed to survive, but 
later in the day confessed that he found St. Louis risks about the toughest 
he ever tackled. 

* % 

THERE is a practice on the part of certain brokers in this city which al- 
though not technically, is nevertheless in spirit, essentially dishonest. An 
order is taken to cover a risk at a given rate involving more or less rebate 
to the assured. The broker starts out to make his full commission, and 
begins with the low priced offices by paying them a rate which will afford 
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him a full commission. He next essays those who demand a higher rate 
to whom he concedes the advance. If those hold out, well and good—if 
not, he pays a third set of companies a still higher price. Now absolute 
good faith with the companies requires that the broker should pay every 
office the same rate, and the practice of a different course will assuredly 
bring the broker to grief in the end. 
« * * 
Tue local board has sent out a slip warning companies against writing 
a retail dry goods risk in Portland, Maine, at thirty-five cents, because it 
is rated by the local tariff at fifty cents. Our indignation that anybody 
should even try to cover such arisk in this city at thirty-five cents is 
materially lessened by the thought that probably the Portland board made 
the rate twenty-five cents too low, when they rated it fifty. If the truth 
were known we should probably learn that the local companies have had 
quite as much justification in supposing it might have been a good risk 
at thirty-five as the Portlanders had to pass it along at fifty. Why it al- 
most equals Brooklyn in absurdity. 
* x * 


Ir is queer, but it is true, that there are many persons connected officially 
and unofficially with several companies who persist in declaring that the 
New York Legislature of 1881 reenacted the prohibtory law of 1879, pro- 
hibiting the admission of foreign companies whose capitals are not wholly 
paid vpincash. Doubtless the wish is father to the thought. This is all 
amistake. The Legislature enacted an amendment to the law of 1879, 
but otherwise it stood precisely as before. The department has passed 
upon the question and admitted the Standard, of London, and settled the 
question beyond appeal. Still the wise men go round insisting that this 
and this is the law and ignore the departments ruling altogether. Queer 
but true. 

* * * 

THE opinion prevails pretty generally that those companies which have 
adhered to the stay-at-home policy and confined their business to the city 
of New York have done wisely. The small agency companies whose busi- 
ness has been scattered far and wide, have been reaping a harvest of 
losses such as they never had in all theirhistory. If the large companies 
find it difficult to make premiums pay losses and expenses, how must it 
be with the smaller companies. Let anybody who is curious try the 
officers of a few great agency companies, and ask their opinion about the 
business of 1881, and they will find them easy, comfortable and com- 
placent. 
the agency business and they will hear lamentations, cursings and groans. 
They hope for better things and that is why they persist in the effort. 

& : @ 


In the present period of demoralization it ill becomes any portion of the 
fire underwriting fraternity to arraign any other portion for rate cutting. 
It is not the small nor the large, neither the American nor the English com- 
panies that are justly chargeable with any peculiar criminality in this 
offence. All are equally guilty. For every instance of rate-cutting by an 
English company, another can be quoted of an American company, equally 
flagrant, and the same is true as between the large and small offices. The 
men who know more about this subject than any others in New York are 
the brokers, and their testimony is uniform that no class or kind of com- 
panies has any claim to virtue in making rates. In the language of the 
Street, “they all doit” and until there is a reform all around, the less 
pretence of virtue there is, the better. Interviewers will please take 
notice. 











INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 





THE Leipzig Universal Life Insurance Company was specially founded 
for refused risks, The German papers believe that there is not only, a 
profitable field in this line for special companies, but that they would be 
of immense service to life insurance in general. The proportion of re- 
jected risks is, in Germany, about one-third, yet the Leipzig institution issued 
very few policies. It counted on the agents of other companies sending it re- 
jected risks, but they were forbidden to do so by their officers. The small 
amount of capital was another and, in fact, the principal cause of failure. 


Then try the same number of $200,000 companies engaged in } 





The public, too, will require a great deal of explanation as to how such 
an institution can afford to take risks which other companies refuse as 
financially ruinous. The Germans believe that they will make a success- 
ful innovation here in life insurance, and one which other countries will 
envy them. 


Various reports are current in Germany as to the intentions of the gov 
ernment with regard to the insurance companies. It would seem, how- 
ever, that Bismarck is pursuing his way cautiously to taking the insurance 
business into his hands. The Accidental Insurance monopoly is only 
the first step ; these companies, it is said, are now requested to deliver to 
the government all the facts and figures connected with their business. 
Many of the companies have refused on the ground that no firm can be ex- 
pected to give business secrets to acompetitor. The petition of one of the 
companies for compensation has been bitterly opposed in the Reichstag. 


TueE Vienna papers announce the appointment of Julius Koan as head 
of the new office of Insurance Technical Bureau in the Ministry of the 
Interior. The new examiner is said to possess high mathematical attain- 
ments, but as to his acquaintance with bookkeeping and the technical 
knowledge of insurance, there seems to be some doubt. The lay paper 
which mentions the fact advises him not to show too much energy in pre- 
cipitating the ruin of weak companies, but to endeavor to put them on 
the right road. 


Tue German government is about to draw up complete statistics of 
shipwrecks along'the German coasts. The motive for this is, it is said, to 
ascertain what additional security may be afforded in the way of light- 
houses, harbors, life-saving stations, etc. 


THE Accident Insurance Department of the Magdeburg General In- 
surance Company had fourteen cases of death in July; four cases which 
are yet uncertain as to termination, thirty-seven cases entailing life-long 
injuries, besides 682 accidents of less serious nature. 


Tue Berlin-Cologne Fire Insurance Company, as was announced in 
Tue SPECTATOR last week, has been absorbed by La Confiance, of Paris, 
which will reinsure all risks. The German business will be gradually 
transferred to another company. La Confiance has to give security to the 
amount of one million marks. , 


THE Winterthur (Switzerland) Accident Insurance Company has intro- 
duced some innovations in its methods of insurance. The simple acci- 
dent insurance for life can be taken for the following contingencies ; For 
death alone; for corporal incapacity, of which there are three grades ; for 
death and incapacity ; for death and temporary incapacity for work ; for 
incapacity and temporary inability to pursue calling ; and, finally, for all 
three eventualities. The premium is computed for the kind of in- 
surance, the nature of the avocation, and the age of insured. Incendia- 
rism has been so frequent of late in Hungary that the Government has 
issued a circular to the insurance companies to be more strict in settling 
losses. Incendiarism has become, in fact, a speculation. 


Tue European countries are beginning to wake up in the matter of fire 
departments, Even such a backward place as Tyrol has just issued new 
regulations, some of which are not undeserving of notice. Commissioners 
are to inspect, at least once a year, every building in the commune, and to 
pay particular attention to the storage of inflammable materials (especially 
petroleum.) Chimneys are to be swept once a month in sammer, and 
twice a month in winter, but in factories every week. Places having fifty 
dwelling-houses must appoint a night watchman. Every inhabitant, and 
even strangers, are obliged to lend personal assistance in case of fire, and 
each commune must render help to its neighbor. The regulations with 
regard to water, alarm signals, etc., are simple and practical. 


Tue German life insurance companies, Verein, which have been holding 
a general meeting lately, promises to give us .a German mortality table 
some time in November or December. 


THE shares of the new fire insurance company, which has been lately 
founded at Strasburg under the name of the Rhine and Moselle, have 
been admitted to the Paris Bourse. The real founders are the following 
French insutance companies : Phenix, Nationale, Union, Aigle, Soleil, 
Midi and Confiance. The capital is 7,500,000 francs. The French com- 
panies will be compelled to cease operations in Alsace May 1. The man- 
agements of the German mutual insurance companies do not seem to 
have very pleasant times with their policyholders. ]‘‘ Whenever,” says a 
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Berlin paper, ‘‘ such an insurance company is compelled to call upon its 
members for additional premiums it may reckon for a certainty on a storm, 
and the way this storm breaks out is always the same. Energetic steps 
must be taken against the management, the press is appealed to, and if 
an investigation really takes place, it is found no blame attached to the 
management, and the disagreeable necessity,of calling for more premiums 
was owing to unexpectedly numerous losses. This was the experience 
with the Prometheus two years ago, and there seems to be a repetition of 
it preparing for the German Mutual,” 


THE following figures, showing the business of the several life insurance 
companies in Germany, may be considered as interesting. The number 
of the companies is 38 Policies issued, 1875—sum insured, 241,313,621 
marks ; 1876, 243,817,644 marks ; 1877, 236,788,169 marks ; 1878, 218,- 
888,169 marks ; 1879, 218,122,728 marks ; 1880, 228,830,112 marks. The 
actual amount of outgo is not given, only the balances of several depart- 
partments, viz :—life insurance, annuity, and sterbecassen (burial fund), 
but the life account is the best, 


In the month of August, 1881, in the life branch of the Franco Hung- 
roise Insurarice Company, there were received 235 proposals for insur- 
ances of florins 642,300, of these 203 policies were issued assuring florins 
501,600. 


A MEETING of the shareholders of the Russian Lloyd Company, in St. 
Petersburg, is called for the 4th October next, for the purposes of the 
payment of the remaining 25 per cent of the capital, forthe increase of the 
capital of 2,000,000 rubles, divided into 8000 shares of 250 rubles each, 
and for power to the directors to carry these alterations into effect. 











MISCELLANY. 


THE HAZARDS OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


HE following extract relating to electric lighting from the report of 

the proceedings of the annual Convention of Chief Engineers, we 

clip from The Fireman’s Journal, wherein the proceedings were printed in 
full in the issue of October 1: 


Mr. President and Brother Chief Engineers : . 


Topic No. 2, which has been assigned to us, reads as follows: ‘‘ What 
Relation does Electricity Sustain to Quick Combustion.” We were and 
are now ata loss to fully understand the significance of the question. 
Quick combustion may be so construed as to imply spontaneous combus- 
tion, and yet in connection with electricity such a construction seems out 
of place. Quick combustion may convey also the idea of speedy destruc- 
tion of any given object by fire, and therefore we are induced by the duality 
of the proposition to treat the matter in a general way. 

Scientists classify electricity under several heads, viz.: Frictional, chem- 
ical, animal, etc. In considering the subject of electricity in connec. 
tion with any form of combustion, we must of necessity ignore all form, 
of electrical currents save the most condensed and powerful. 

It has been time and time again demonstrated that lightning or atmos- 
pherical frictional electricity in seeking a lodging place in Mother-Earth, 
often becomes a dangerous incendiary, against whose ravages no adequate 
protection has as yet been satisfactorily devised, The many disastrous fires 
in the oil regions of Pennsylvania during recent years have called out 
much-learned public discussion, and while men were devising means to 
ward off future attacks the clouds proceeded tranquilly upon their way, 
and the thunderbolts descended with no respect to regularity or warning. 

The combustion of any object or ignitable material, when inflamed by a 
thunderbolt, is doubtless more rapid than would be the case under_ other 
circumstances of ignition, but probably no more rapid than combustion 
arising from some explosive agency, equally as destructive and instan- 
taneous in action 

Until recently the danger of voluntary fires, arising from chemical elec- 
tricity, has been slight or entirely absent, because the volume of electricity 
required to transmit messages by motion or sound was and is entirely in- 
different as a fire producing element. 

Danger from this source can only arise where combined and powerful 
currents are concentrated for the production of heat and light, and it is 


————. 
as, 


of the greatest importance that the conductors of such currents of electricity 
be thoroughly insulated, especially in connection with the electric light 
now coming into use in many cities and localities. Carelessness in this 
particular will some day demonstrate that powerful electrical action gen- 
erated by chemical forces is as dangerous and disastrous as the thunder. 
bolts of heaven. The only logical and practical suggestions looking to 
protection against this fire-producing element are found in the careful in. 
sulation of all objects to be protected, so far as human ingenuity can sug 
gest such practical and through insulation, and disasters arising, notwith 
standing such precaution, must be met and combatted with such skill and 
apparatus as the present places within our command. 

Joun A, BENNETT, 

Law. S. Gipson. 


Chief Leshure wanted this subject discussed. He said the electric light 
is coming into use in many cities, and he thought the firemen, as well as 
the public, should know whether they were calculated to endanger life 
and property. 

Chief Bates stated that the Fire Marshal of New York reported that the 
cornice of a building had been set on fire at a point where it came in con- 
tact with an electric light wire. 

Ex-Chief Bennett stated that he knew of a fire occurring in Cleveland 
from a similar cause. 

Mr. Stover, of the Gamewell Fire Alarm Company, was called upon as 
an expert to give his views on the subject. He did so at length, and re- 
plied to many questions put to him by the members. The substance of 
his statement was that the large wires used for carrying a current of elec- 
tricity sufficient for lighting purposes, were dangerous to both life and 
property, unless thoroughly insulated ; that if one of the wires were 
broken, anda person grasped both of the severed ends of the wire, the 
current would pass through his body and kill him instantly; that the 
wires were charged so full of electricity that the current was constantly 
seeking to escape from the wire and take the shortest route to the ground. 
If, in leaving the wire, it came in contact with an individual, it would be 
like a stroke of lightning ; if with inflammable substances a fire would be 
generated. He said that the principle of electric lighting was yet in its 
infancy, and he had no doubt the companies engaged in the business 
would, for their own protection, eventually find adequate means for insul- 
ating the wires. 

Chief Swenie told how a fire was caused in Chicago by the electricity 
leaving the wire where the insulation was broken, and, being attracted by 
a steel nail, set fire to the building. 

The discussion on this subject was quite lengthy, Chiefs Wood, Green, 
Paige, Gibson and Benedict participating. 

Chief Wood finally moved that a committee of three be appointed to 
prepare resolutions expressive,of the sense of the Convention on the sub- 
ject of electric lighting. Carried. 

The chair appointed Chiefs Wood, Swenie and Leshure, and Mr. Stover 
was invited to give them the benefit of his counsel in the matter. 

REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 

The Committee to whom was committed this subject report as fol- 
lows : 

After hearing the report of the Committee on Topic No. 2 and the evi- 
dence adduced in the discussion following as to the danger of combustion 
and the liability of serious injury and probable death to any one coming 
in contact with improperly insulated or broken wires used for conducting 
electricity for lighting purposes, it is the opinion of this Association that 
as‘the electric light is about to be introduced in many of our cities and 
towns, and without due precautions being taken in putting up the wires, 
and their introduction into buildings, they will become one of the worst 
and most dangerous factors in the already sufficiently difficult problem of 
‘unknown causes of fires,” and their extinguishment, that our Fire De- 
partments have to contend with. Therefore 

Resolved, That we, the National Association of Fire Engineers of the 
United States, urge upon the authorities of all cities and towns where the 
electric light is about to be introduced the absolute necessity of passing 
ordinances governing the manner in which all wires shall be strung for the 
purpose of producing the electric light. 

1st. That the wires shall be distinctive from all others. 

2d. That they shall be thoroughly insulated. 

+ 3d. That there shall be upon the exterior of all buildings where the 





wires are introduced an absolute cut-out (not a mere shunt), so that 
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in case the Firemen are called upon by cause of fire to enter there the 
danger of instant death—the inevitable result of coming in contact with 
improperly insulated of broken wires under very many situations—may 


be in a very great measure avoided. 
e Ira Woop, 


D. J. SWENIE, 
A, P. LESHURE. 





CHIEF ENGINEERS AND MODERN ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


T the Convention of Chief Engineers, held at Richmond last month, 
A the committee to which was assigned the consideration of the topic 
“The Right Construction of Roofs and the Material of which they should 
be Covered,” reported as follows: 

To the President and Members of the National Association of Fire En- 
gineers ¢ 

That in their opinion no question is more deserving of careful dis- 
cussion than the one involved in this topic, aad the restriction of the sub- 
ject toa committee of five must necessarily deprive the Association of 
the benefit of the knowledge and experience of many who, in an open 
discussion, would undoubtedly gladly instruct the Association. Your 
committee, therefore, may not expect to produce an exhaustive paper on 
this subject, but content themselves with throwing out a few suggestions 
and conclusions in a general way. The style of construction of roofs, 
and the materials used for the same, are, indeed, more various than the 
architecture of the buildings which they surmount, and with the experi- 
ence of destructive conflagrations chiefly attributable to, orin a large 
sense caused by the close construction of buildings, it seems strange that 
builders and architects have not devised a roof construction—both of de- 
sign and material—that would be as nearly fire-proof as practicable, in- 
stead of the fire-trap mansard, the weighty pebble concrete, or the 
unsightly slate, which too often adorn costly and extensive buildings at 
the present time, as if in defiance of the destructive element, or, at least, 
with supreme indifference to its devastation and ravages. 

The practical suggestions as to material and construction, contained in 
the elaborate address of Edward Atkinson, Esq., delivered at Boston, 
and reported in the proceedings of our Eighth Annual Convention, are 
valuable, and we urgently recommend to each Engineer a careful study of 
them, in order to institute and effect a proper reform in the construction 
of roots. 

Though your committee are not prepared, arbitrarily, to say what style 
of construction is right, or what materials should be used in covering 
roofs, we are unanimous as to the following propositions : 

tst. No mansard or French roofs, se-called, and as now constructed in 
this country, ought to be permitted on stores, storehouses, or manufac- 
tories, nor on dwellings in closely-built localities, or upon connected 
buildings. 

2d, All roofs should be as nearly flat as will be practicable with proper 
drainage. 

3d. In the building of rows of houses the party walls should be con- 
tinued a distance of from one to four feet above the roofs, solidly built, 
and without permitting any open or flue connection with the adjoining 
buildings. 

4th. There can be no doubt that a good concrete of gravel and asphal- 
tum, or some other non-combustible, is the best material for roofs for gen- 
eral purposes. 

Your committee deprecate the fact that safety and security to life and 
property is sacrificed in the reprehensible desire for cheapness on the one 
hand and appearance on the other, and that to effect a reform, the process, 
we are compelled to believe, must be compulsory. Truly is this the case 
with the mansard or French roof, and nothing short of positive, direct 
legislative restriction and prohibition will correct that evil. It is a sub 
ject well worthy the consideration of legislative minds, and, as a general 
proposition, should be brought to their attention by a resolution of this 
body. ; P 

While we have given general rules as to the construction of roofs, there 
May be cases where the various styles of roofs would be allowable, 
but they are exceptions which prove the rule. For instance, where you 
have a structure of wood entire, in an isolated locality that would prevent 
its danger of destruction by fire from the burning of adjacent buildings, 





there could be no good reason why a mansard or French roof could not 
be used. And the same can be safely assumed as to the materials to be 
used. But wehave endeavored to confine ourselves to the ordinary ne- 
cessities as we find them in the large majority of structures, and if, after 
hearing the subject thoroughly elaborated by oral discussion, our conclu- 
sions are confirmed by the experience of others, we humbly beg to sug- 
gest that the subject then is fit for vitality, and should not be buried un- 
der the formal motion of “ report received and ordered printed.” The 
conclusion arrived at by the Association on this subject, as well as all 
others, should take a tangible shape, and proper efforts should be made 
by the Association to carry the matter into effect when it is feasible by 
the Association, and where it is not, and must necessarily fall within the 
scope and province of other powers, then to devise proper means to 
bring the subject to the attention of the proper powers, until we effect 
the desired result. Our duty as an Association is not alone to proclaim 
the evils and discover or devise the remedy, but to persist in and compel 
the application of the remedy as well. 
Respectfully submitted, B. Bryson McCoo1, 
Tuos, F. NEvVINs, 
SAMUEL HuTcHINs, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





CHICAGO. 
Stock Yard Insurance Rates Settled—Board and Exchange Talk of Uniting—The 
Alliance—Providence Washington and the Rhode Island Association—The City 
Council and the Revised Ordinance—Local Notes. 


[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

THE committee of underwriters, appointed shortly after the fire at 
Hately’s packing-house to consider the inadequacy of the water supply 
and fire protection in the stock yard district, submitted a report in detail 
on Tuesday last. The members of the committee were F. S. James, C. 
W. Drew, Eugene Cary, John Cameron and T. S. Cunningham, The 
committee were furnished by the packers with plans, showing the size, 
location and capacity of all water mains supplying the packing-house dis- 
trict. The packers suggested the laying of a twenty-four-inch main from 
the Town of Lake water works to the packing-house district, there to con- 
nect with a twelve-inch main supplying the stock yards. The committee, 
however, thought that these mains would not furnish a sufficient supply 
of water, especially as the twelve-inch main would be tapped at various 
points in the Town of Lake. It therefore submitted to the packers the 
following recommendations : 

1. That a twenty-four-inch main be carried from the water works to the 
packing-house district, there connecting with mains leading throughout 
the district; these mains to be not less than sixteen inches in diameter, 
with intersecting mains at each cross-street, and double hydrants to be at- 
tached directly with the mains by six-inch pipes. 

2. That five reservoirs, of a capacity of not less than six tundred thous- 
and gallons each, for fire purposes only, be constructed in the packing- 
house district. 

3. The purchase’of two additional fire engines and one chemical engine, 
stipulating where each should be stationed, these to be manned’ by a paid 
corps of firemen, and each packing-house to be connected with the fire 
stations by automatic signals; that a fire inspection patrol be organized 
consisting of six men, who should make daily inspections of the packing- 
houses and see to it'that the watchmen attend to their duties. ‘ 

4. That the streets in the packing-house district be put in good condi- 
tion, and that they be kept free of boxes, hay and other like rubbish. 

These recommendations were acted on by the packers, who decided to 
construct four large reservoirs, and to construct large sewers the entire 
length of the two principal streets in the district, with cross-sewers at 
cross-streets. The bottom of the sewers are to be lower than the base of 
the reservoirs. The capacity of the four reservoirs will be about twelve 
million gallons. The supply is to be supplemented in case of emergency 
by the supply in the stock-yard reservoirs, amounting to nine million gal- 
lons. The suggestion in regard to fire patrol was approved, but the 
packers asked the underwriters to bear one-half the yearly expense, which 
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they cheerfully agreed to do, as they wished the patrol to be under the 


supervision of Captain Bullwinkle. 


After a thorough examination of all the packing houses, the committee 
recommended a schedule of rates which has been adopted by all our un- 
derwriters. The schedule of basis rates is as follows: For houses of an 
area up to forty thousand feet 1% percent; all over forty thousand and 
under eighty thousand square feet 134 per cent; all over eighty thousand 
square feet, 2 per cent. An addition of 25 per cent is to be charged, where 
all windows and outside doors are not protected by standard iron shut- 
ters; also, an addition of 25 per cent where all exposed wood-work on 
the top of buildings is not covered with metal, and all sky-lights protected 
with heavy wire screens ; also, an addition of Io per cent, where the fire 
walls are not carried at least four feet above the ruvof and coped. 

The report goes on to say that while the rates may seem high, it is for 
the interest of companies to enforce them as it is left at the option of the 
packers whether they will pay the addition or make the asked-for improve- 
ments. The meeting discussed the report for over two hours and then it 
was unanimously adopted. 

As all the readers of THE SPECTATOR know, in this city there are 
two local boards, or, to speak more properly, there is a local board 
composed of twenty-two members, and an underwriters exchange, or 
non-board union, composed of twenty-three members. The two associa- 
tions comprise all but one or two agents, and for this reason the mana- 
gers and general agents in this city and the officers of companies gen- 
erally have been for some time endeavoring to bring about a union of 
the two bodies. Last Fall, it was thought, at one time, that the arrange- 
ments for a union had all been satisfactorily arranged, but there was a 
hitch somewhere and the arrangements for a union had to be put off from 
time to time until now. Two weeks ago, at the meeting of Western man- 
agers and general agents at Niagara Falls, the question of a union of the 
Board and exchange was brought up and discussed at length, and a com- 
mittee consisting of A. J. Harding, G. F. Bissell, J. H. Bates, F. H. 
Harris and B. C. Townsend, was appointed to confer with committees 
from the Board and exchange. Upon this action, the president of the 
Chicago board appointed J. Goodwin, C. W. Drew, H H. Brown, L. H. 
Davis and S M. Moore a committee to confer with the committee from 
the union. Yesterday the Board held its regular quarterly meeting. It 
hai been rumored beforehand that trouble was brewing, inasmuch as some 
of the members of the Board questioned the authority of the president in 
appointing a committee on business of such importance without consult- 
ing with the Board. After some rather warm debate, the committee was 
changed as follows: J. Gooiwin, C, W. Drew, C. H. Case, Geo. C, 
Clarke and S. M. Moore, The underwriters exchange also held a meet- 
ing yesterday and appointed a committee of consultation consisting of 
the following gentlemen: O. W. Barrett, W. E. Rollo, E. M. Teall, T. 
S. Cunningham and John Cameron. The members of the Exchange want 
tv join the Board in a body, and there are a number of members of the 
Bard who are in favor of such admission. Many of the most influential 
members of the Board are, however, opposed to any such action, but want 
each man admitted on his merits. One of the members of the exchange 
committee is a man who has been expelled from the Board and the Board 
will never consent to his being admitted again. A lively time is expected 
next week at the meeting of the Board. 


Secretary Lewis of the Alliance, of London, has been here twice during 
the past month, and during his visits all sorts of rumors were afloat as to 
what was'to be done. One was that acertain gentleman had been ap- 
pointed, another that a gentlemen had been offered the position, and so on 
through the whole list. 


From various rumors which have been flying about the streets, and from 
the fact that E. E. Ryan & Co., have been appointed managers of the 
Western Department of the Providence Washington Insurance Company, 
we should judge that the companies now doing business as the Rhode 
Island Insurance Association are not happy—that they are not satisfied 
with the manner in which they have been treated by the people of this 
“great and glorious Union” and that the companies have concluded that 
it is best that each should ‘‘ paddle its own canoe.” In fact these com- 
panies seem to be determined to inscribe on their banners the legend 
which most other companies have adopted, ‘‘ Every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost.” Where the matter will end and what the As- 
sociation will do is one of those ‘‘ unknown things” the mystery of which 
time alone will solve. 





The latest report is that in case of the dissolution of the Rhode Island 
Association, the Merchants and Equitable Fire and Marine Insurance 
Companies will establish Western Departments in this city, of which the 
present special of the Rhode Island, and the present secretary of the 
Equitable Insurance Company will be associate general agents. How 
true this statement may be, I am unable to say, but give tre rumor for 
what it is worth. One thing is certain, and that is that the companies com- 
prising the Association are not satisfied. The matter of the enforcement 
of the fire ordinance is still indoubt. It is to be hoped that it will be 
settled at the next council meeting. 

The statement that Mr. W. R. Freeman was to open a Western Depart- 
ment of the Norwich Union in this city was incorrect as nothing of the 
kind is thought of at present. 

The weekly insurance journal published in this city does not seem to 
think that the relations and firemen and underwriters to the public are 
identical, viz.: the protection of the community against the disastrous 
losses by fire that every few years cause so much suffering. Underwriters 
pay for losses that occur, but they are really as much interested in the pre- 
vention of fires as firemen are, and should do as much toward preventing 
the erection from fire-traps as firemen. DELTA. 

CHICAGO, October 8, 1881. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


INSURANCE MATTERS IN ST. LOUIS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 
The following notice is clipped from this week’s “ SpecraTor,” just to 
hand. : 

A correspondent writes from St. Louis that tne newly organized local 
board is in excellent condition, and it is generally expected that rates will 
be raised all around on an average of thirty per cent. All the agencies 
have joined the board, except three. This is the first good news received 
from St. Louis for a long time. 

Firstly —In reply, the St. Louis Board has wot been reorganized, and has 
not held more than two meetings for two years. 

Secondly.—It is not in excellent conditon, unless a general disregard of 
all rules and rates—and no punishment for violations—may be called 
“excellent condition.” 

Thirdly.—It is not expected that rates will be raised all around, unless 
the company managers order it done. 

Fourthly —No agency has joined the board for two years, and there are 
thirteen agencies now outside of the board. BoARDMAN, 

St. Louts, Mo., October 8, 1881. 

[The paragraph referred to was furnished by a representative of THE 
SPECTATOR who recently visited St. Louis, and who received his informa- 
tion, by word of mouth, from various underwriters. As there seems to 
be a difference of opinion regarding the situation in St. Louis, readers can 
draw their own inferences. Editor THe Specraror.] 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


How the Co-operative Business Works. 


WE have had many communications during the past year relative 
to the Mutual Benefit Association, ot Rochester, N. Y., and intimations have been 
made that the concern was not honestly managed. The following, from the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, throws some light upon the manner in which 
co-operative concerns are man ged in the interest of the officers: 


*« It will be remembered by the readers of the Democrat and Chronicle one 
the last manthly meeting of the Mutual Benefit Associates, which was held in t a 
city, great dissatisfaction was created among the members by the use of an ~ 
whelming number of proxies, held by the ge agent, Wm. H. Stryker, = 
used by him to elect such men members of the board of directors as he desi , 
associate with himself. Further dissatistaction arose among the members on ac 
count of the refusal of the vice-president, treasurer and general agent to make any 
statement of the amount of money collected and the manner in which it had 
disbursed. This refusal a in the minds of the members a suspicion Us 
their interests had not been wisely looked after by these officers, and they deter 
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mined to follow up their suspicions and ascertain, if possible, the exact manner in 
which the affairs of the Association had been managed. Accordingly several of 

met at an office on State street on the evening of September goth, and then de- 
cided to issue a call for a special meeting of all members. This was done in regu- 
lar form, and the following is a copy of the call: 


To Hon, C. R. Parsons, President of the Mutual Benefit Associates: 
You are hereby requested by the undersigned bers of the Association to call a special 


meeting of said Association at an early date, pursuant to section 2, article 12, of the by- 
laws of the Association, Signed, 
W. Mandeville, H. D. Gordon, 





Daniel B. Platt, Moses Hayes, 
B. Q. Meng, De L. Crittenden, 
John B. Hahn, Charles Meng. Jr., 
William J. Junker, A. L. Jameson, 
S. H. Lowe, Edward Webster, 
George H. Humphrey, F. M, Bottum, 
W. S. Vosburg, W. R. Renshaw, 
George Truesdale, T. A. Fleming, 

L. P. Beck. 


Dated RocugsTer, September 9, 1881. 


This call failed of recognition by the president, and as a further resort the mem- 
bers applied to ex-secretary Thomas A. Raymond, who had resigned his secretary- 
ship previous to the election, in order to engage in other business, and asked him 
to farnish them such information regarding the management of their interests as 
he had learned while acting as secretary. In response to that request, and in order 
to treat all members with fairness, Mr. Raymond publicly announced that he would 
meet such members as chose to call upon him, and endeavor to furnish them the 
desired information. A Democrat and Chronicle reporter, having seen the 
printed notice of Mr. Raymond regarding the affair, called upon him last evening. 
when the following interview was had: 

“Mr, Raymond, what is the direct cause of dissatisfaction among the members 
of the Mutual Benefit Association ?”’ 

‘‘ Disfranchisement of the members by the overwhelming use of standing proxies 
or powers of attorney, and the misapplication of surplus funds collected on death 
assessments.” 

“Who holds these proxies, and how many are so held?” 

“W. H. Stryker, the general agent, who has informed me that he has 1300 of 
them.” 

.“ What effect does his voting of these proxies have upon the good of the asso- 
ciation ?”” 

“It enables him to elect such a board of trustees as he personally desires.”’ 

« Has he elected a board whose action is inimical to the interests of the associa- 
tion ?” 

“Those members of the board elected by his proxies have failed to make a satis- 
factory statement to the members of the manner in which the business of the asso- 
ciation has been conducted.” 

“Upon what do you base that assertion ?” 

“Upon the statements incorporated in a circular recently issued by Cornelius 
R. Parsons, the president of the association.” 

‘What are those statements ?” 

“That the members have been improperly assessed, thereby resulting in a 
failure to collect sufficient funds to adjust death losses; and that the membership 
numbered, on June 9, 1881, but 5,282.” 

‘Wherein are these statements erroneous ?” 

“First, every assessment issued by the society has produced more funds than 
have been required to adjust all death losses; second, the actu:] surplus thus 
created in class A during the last fiscal year amounted to $9,903.25; in class B, 
$1,059.80; third, the actual membership on June 9, 1881, liable to assessment, was 
6,656 in class A.” 

“What would be the result of assessing less than the actual number of members?” 

“The collection of an excessive surplus, and for this reason—if, say a 
death loss is to be collected and the assessment is apportioned among 5,282 mem- 
bers, the ro rata asseesment will be greater than as though 6,656, the actual num- 
ber of members were required to pay their fro rata. The result is that when the 
excessive fro vata assessment is collected from 6,659 members instead of 5,282, the 
amount will exceed $2000 by $1,793.92.” 

‘‘What becomes of this surplus money thus collected ?” 

‘It has been largely absorbed in the current expenses of [the society ?"’ 

‘What are the current expenses of the society ?” 

“Commissions to agents, clerk hire and office incidentals.” 

“ Are these in any instance exorbitant ?”’ 

‘They are, and greatly in excess of the design of co-operative insurance, especi- 
ally the commissions of agents." 

“Who authorizes the payment of these commissions ?” 

“The board of trustees, of which the general agent is a member, thereby 
enabling him to become a party in making contracts with himself.” 

“Does the general manager select and pay the agents ?” 

‘He has absolute power in the control of the agencies ?” 

“Who makes the collections, and to whom are they reported?” 

“The collections are made in every instance by sub-agents, appointed by the 
general agents, to whom these collections are returned.” 

“Has he given any bond for the money paid to him?” 

_‘*No such bond or security has ever been given, to my knowledge. The collec- 
tions and receipts, therefor, are made in the name of the secretary, although the 
control of such collections, by resolution of the board, has been conferred upon 
the general agents without a corresponding amendment to the by-laws. The ‘mem- 
bership registers’ of this society show a large number of names of members who 
have paid their assessments to ‘agents,’ but the cash therefor has never been re- 
mitted to the home office. Notwithstanding this fact, however, these same agents 
have been permitted to make additional collections, much to the embarrassment ot 
the society. The secretary has in his possession facts and figures to show that 
moneys paid to agents for death assessments have been withheld by said agents 
ax periods exceeding four months. In the matter of membership fees, annual dues 
and assessments, when any or all of the above are in process of collection, large 
Sums are in the hands of sub-agents, who are in no way holden to the board of 
trustees, who are directly responsible tothe membership for all moneys so paid. It 
frequently happens that the sub-agent is dilatory in making remittances to the 
Society ; thereby entailing a vast amount of annoyance to the society and injustice 
to the membership.” 

“ Have these fact ever been presented to the board of trustees ?” 

“They have, in my official report made to the board at their annual meeting in 
May last, said report having previously been subscribed and sworn to before W. 
C, Rowley, county judge.” 

“ Are you familiar with the amount of commissions paid to the general agent ?” 





‘* I am, but I don’t care to make it public.” 

** How do you look upon the future of the society ?”’ 

‘‘There is no reason why the society should not prosper, provided the receipts 
and disbursements are made through the regular and authorized channels, as pro- 
vided by the by-laws as stipulated io existing contracts, and as directly understood 
by the membership.” 





Death Bed Speculation Through the Assessment Associations as 
Bad as Ever. 


A newspaper correspondent gives the following graphic description of the una- 
bated speculating insurance excitement in Pennsylvania. The most disgraceful 
consideration in the gambling game is its endorsement by men holding high p lit- 
ical offices, and by professional and other educated men of high standing. Ar first 
the sacrilegious indulgence was confined to the lower classes, but the Pennsylva -ia 
legislature neglec'ed to do its duty and the truth of the old adage of evil communi- 
cations has been again verified: 

The speculative insurance craze continues to assume alirming proportions in 
the coal regions. Since its introduction a few weeks ago it has demora'ized and 
degraded the community to such an extent that its horrors are now tolerated with 
pertect complacency, and it is no uncommon thing for policyholders to salute each 
other on the street with ‘‘ How is your man to-day?" meaning the subject whose 
death is necessary in order to realize the coveted insurance. This is the pass-word 
of the graveyard ghouls, who do not care how much their business is denounced 
on the streets, but who are extremely sensitive to newspaper criticism. In reply to 
such a salutation, a speculator who has ans been assessed quite frequently, 
said to-day: ‘‘ Howis my man, did ycu say? He is enjoying great health. I saw 
him on the street last night, and he looked as if he would cheat me out of another 
year's life. I will have to hunt up another subject before | can make anyhing out 
of the blasted business." Such conversations are frequent, and the levity with 
which they are indulged in is simply loathsome. Within the past month numerous 
companies have been chartered in and around Scranton. A numberof prominent 
men, actuated by the greed of sudden gain, have identified themselves with these 
unholy organizations. The very last that has been chartered flourishes the name 
of the mayor of Scranton «s one of its managers. But a few days ago the mayor 
was bitter in his denunciation of the business, and told me he thought it an outrage 
that it should be permitted to exist anywhere. Others who were equally emphat'c 
in their denunciations, have been engulfed. Lawyers, doctérs, teachers, editors, 
merchants, clerks, aldermen, have joined the sacrilegious scramble for gain, and are 
carrying policies about them on some old person tor whose death they d-ubtless 
pray every hour.. At Harrisburg a day or two ago, six new com- 
‘panies were chartered, with various hypocriti~al names to entrap the unwary. An 
old miner in Hyde Park, who is wholly blind. and who has been unable to leave 
his bed for months, is said to be insured for $100,000. He is in the hands of a 
syndicate, by whom a policy on his life was secured in every one of the wild-cat 
concerns now doing business in Scranton, and they are legion. Just now the blind 
miner is an object of more interest than he ever was before. This is but one of 

“many similar cases. The clergy continue to collect data for a scorching denuncia- 
tion of the business, but unless they make their minds up quickly to anathematize 
it, they too may find themselves in the sna:es of the seductive game of speculation 
whose profits mul iply with graves. I asked a well-known preacher yesterday what 
he thought of it. His reply was that it was infamous, and that he knew of one case 
at least in which murder had been committed, although of course he could not 
swear to itin a court oflaw. The victim was an old woman, who lived with her 
nephew. Suddenly the nephew was called away, and the night after he left home 
she died. She was insured for $3,000. My informant said that a pleasant-looking 
man, representing himself as the general agent of one of the oldest mutual insur- 
ance companies in the State, called on him yesterday and asked him to take ad... 
genteel agency” to take policies among the best members of his congregation, 
adding, ‘‘I will make it an object worth your while to do so.” The clergyman, 
who has a horror of the traffic, bade the genteel agent a ‘‘ good afternoon” and 
showed him the door. There is no doubt he has tried the same offer elsewhere. 
It would be a benanza to get a few clergymen in the business. Their membership 
would go far to silence the ‘‘slanderers"’ who are making war on the policy- 
peddlers and charnel-house brokers who claim to be doing an honest work. There 
will be a horror one of these days in some of the outlying hamle’s, and a general 
desire on the part ot the speculators to deny. that they ever had act or part in the 
murderous traffic. 

Meanwhile the interest in Carroll county, Md., over this singular mode of spec- 
ulation is increasing, and the farmers are actually mortgaging their farms to raise 
money for premiums. An aged negro named Wilson, residing a tew miles 
from Westminster, is living in luxury and supporting his children and their 
families by signing policies of insurance on his life in favor of speculators, who pay 
him from $20 to $100 per policy. Wilson is paralyzed on his left side, bis arm and 
leg hanging helpless. He has nota tooth in bis head, and he is 87 years old. At 
intervals of every few days he is confined to his bed by rheumatism, and at times 
has attacks of heart disease, from which he suffers terribly. On the life of this 
gray-haired, decrepid old man, who has not been able to move out ot his chair for 
nearly two years, there are policies of insurance ranging from $10,000 to $50,000, 
acd aggregating over $200,000. Wilson says he has signed about one hundred 
policies, and more are being taken out daily. The rates of premium on these pol- 
icies are enorm.us, some of the companies charging as high as $100 a weck for 
every $1000. These premiums are ruining the holders of the polici s, ome 
them from week to week, desperately hoping that the old man will die every day 
Whenever Wilson has an attack of heart disease many ee to be holding pol- 
icies on his life pass his cabin daily to inquire after his health. This is only a sam- 
ple of dozens of cases that could be found in western Maryland. The records of 
the county court show an astonishing increase in mortgages filed, and ic has come 
to be accepted as evidence of graveyard speculation for a farmer to mortgage his 
property. These policies are taken out through secret agents of the companies, 
all of which are locateg in small towns just beyond the Pennsylvania line. These 
agents operate secretly, in order to escape the officers of the law. Indeed, all the 
transactions aré conducted with the utmost secrecy. The person upoa whom the 
insurance is effected does not know in whose favor the poliey is drawn. The agent 
often does not know who is to be benefited by the death, as the policy is made 
payable to the bearer after the death of the subject. The premiums and — 
may be forwarded by a hired messenger to the agent, who writes a receipt he 
money on the policy, which is returned the same way. There are men who make 
their living by acting as go-betweens in such cases, and are well paid according to 
their reputation for secrecy and trustworthiness. Sometimes when a man is known 
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yond all doubt to be dying, policies for large amounts are taken out, good for twenty- 
four hours or longer. These polices provide that if the patient dies before the 
number of hours specified the full amount insured shall be paid. If death does not 
occur within the time named the policies are worthless. Some weeks ago an aged 
negro, insured for $150,000 died. Many of the policies on his life were in a company 
which was bankrupt, and those who had paid thousands in premiums did not get a 
cent in return. 

The graveyard insurance system owes its name to the fact that only those who 
are expected to die soon are sought out by the enterprising agents, who overrnn 
every town and hamlet in the State in search of ‘‘ subjects,” and in a number of 
cases persons have been insured in some of the-companies after death. This in- 
surance system is conducted on the mutual assessment plan. If there are policiesion 
the lives of a thousand persans in a certain association, andone of the parties d es, 
the surviving 999 are assessed $1 or $5 each, as the case may be, to make up the 
amount of the policy, which is generally held by a speculator who probably job- 
tained the subject's consent to put a price on his life for the paltry sum of a do lar. 
The realization is generally a disappointment. Owing to the immense number of 
companies doing business in Pennsylvania on the mutual assessment insurance- 
plan the membership of the various divisions is generally small, or at least 1s repre- 
sented to be so, and the amount collected for the policyholder is usuaily much less 
than his anticipations led him to expect. This, however, does not affect the busi- 
ness, or deter those who desire to obtain something for nothing from engaging in 
it, and so the companies and their agents reap a rich harvest. There are now 
about five hundred of these mutual «ssessment concerns in the State regularly 
chartered under the laws of the commonwealth and plying their netarious _traffi: 
under the old Key:tone seal, whose motto is: ‘‘ Virtue, Liberty, and Indepen- 
dence.” 

The plan is said to have originated with an insurance agent named Strayer, liv- 
ing in York County, and who formerly did business for a regular insurance com- 
pany. That his ideas of a system by which the young and vigorous could make 
money by the death of their aged relatives met with immediate favcr, is shown by 
the fact that as soon as they were promulgated several companies were chartered 
in Dauphin, York and Lebancn coun ‘ies, and the honest Dutch farmers neglected 
the plow to engage in speculative insurance. Farms were mortgaged to keep up 
assessments, and the craze ran so high that an old man named Raber, living in 
Lebanon, was murdered by those who held policies on his life, just because he did 
not die quick enough to suit them. Five of the murderers, it will be remembered, 
were hanged, but this did not prevent the spread of the infimous business, which 
extended until it reached the mercurial mining regions, which are mostly peopled 
by the Irish. At first the agents met with but little encouragement. The Irish 
pe>rle had religious scruples agains: the business, and revolted against the idea of 
insuring the lives of their aged parents so they might profit by their death, but 
when it was demonstrated to them that they could obtain policies on the lives of 
their dying neighbors they became dazzled by the thought of wealth, and became 
engaged in the business with a zest not surpassed even in the German farming 
counties, 

Ot late the ccmpar ies are beginring to complain that deaths are more numerous 
in the region of Scranton than anywhere else in Pennsylvania, and a number of 
agents and adjusters from veri: us ‘‘ home ” offices are here making inquiries which 
are expected to result in wholesale arrests. It is alleged that some persons have 
been insured after death, and tnat in other cases parties have drawn money for 
persons who are still alive. The companies would not, so far as they are concerned, 
object to this, but that the assessd policyholders complain of the frequency with 
which demands are made upon them. The late legisla ure is severely censured for 
failing to pass a bill to abolish the business. It only lacked one vote of final read- 
ing on the last night of the session, and sharks and congres:men were on the floor 
of the house to defeat it with money and influence. Several judges, notably Judge 
Pearson, of Dauphin county, have repeatedly denounced the business from the 
bench, and called upon grand juries to assist in breaking itup. Such denuncia- 
tions have been fruitless, principally for the reason that most of the jurors, and a 
good many district attorneys, ate policyholders, and wink at the infamy. The 
business is not likely to Jast very long, as the first great crime brought to light here 
will cause an explosion that will prompt a good many speculators to put their poli- 
cies in the fire. It seems almost incredulous ‘hat the peop!e of a whole State should 
suffer themselves to be carried away by such a criminal delusion. Yet so it is. 


The following is said to be the statement of a young Pennsylvania miner as to 
speculative marriage insurance, which promises to take the place of graveyard in- 
surance in time. Insurance against marriage, especially as conducted by the 
Pennsylvania associations, cannot be called insurance. The plan is a delusion for 
cheating the ignorant, but the excitement over it promises to grow even more 
intense: 


I have heard that at a number of wc dcings the bride and the bridesmaids were 
fitted out with money given by the insurance agents for the privilege of taking out 
policies. You see ‘hat as soon asa party becomes insured he can marry, but his 
policy won't be pay-ble until a year elapses. I have figured out the profits, say on 
a policy of $5000. Ihe agent makes a present to the man who is to marry, say of 
$50; the policy wili cost him $45, and the transfer, cr assignment, $1; total, $96. 

is man then marries, and in a year's time the company promises to pay cash 
from $350 to $400 per thousand, say $1750 fura $5000policy. The company raises 
this money by assessing other members of the cla-s who are not marred. Ifthe 
companies keep their word the agents wiil make handsome profits on their invest- 
ments ; if they don’t keep their word it won't hurt us. The business must pay, and 
the agents must have co: fidence in the companies, because they make daily 
calls cn all ministers and dressmakers to find out who is going to be mar- 
ried. Ofcourse, the agents don’t keep all the policies they get hold of. They 
sell them at a high advance and invest the profits in other policies. I know 
these things, because I have gone through the hands of fifteen of them. 
Nearly every couple that is married nowadays isinsured. The business a 
spread into neariy every circle cf society, from the highest to the lowest. The 
poorest young people can row afford to have the grandest weddings. I 
know cf a wedding that is to ccme off just betore Christmas that will open the 
eyes of the peope. The bride and groom are insured for over $200,000, and as 
they are very poor, thry don’t hcld a single policy. I believe they got about 
$1,200 cash in advance from the policyholders, who are mostly rich farmers and 
agents. The young couple are gofng to have a very grand wedding in church, the 
grandest that ever took place in he church, aad acity ministcr will perform the 
ceremony. The bride is a cigar ee | girl and the husband works for a huckster. 
Both of them are odd characters, and they say they are going to give the people 
something to talk about. Over 1,000 invitations are to be sent ou’, and the idea is 
to have a number of newspaper reporters present at the wedding and banquet. 
Our wedding was to have been this way, but we concluded to have our house fur- 
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nished, as that was the most sensible thing. The couple that I i 

desire to create a sensation, and I suppose they will soneeed. The bdo g about 
to be a long-tailed affair, and twelve of her lady friends are going to get new — 
dresses, to cost $10 each, all to be bought by the bride. They are goin to h =~ 
carpet laid from the church door across the sidewalk to the street, and there will b a 
end to flowers, laurei, cedar, pine, cakes and wine. This sort of wedding pron “4 
to be very common in a few yeirs. The graveyard business is slowly playin ~y 
and this new marriage is looming up as the latest sensation. a 





Indiana’s Stringent Insurance Laws. 


THE Indianapolis News publishes the following letter as a sufficient 
answer to all questions as to the Indiana interest in the organization of the Argen- 
tine Insurance Company, of Denver. Being incorporated under the laws of Col- 
orado, a General Agency business can be done by this Company wi ha saving of 
several thousand dollars per annum in fees alone. The Argentine will comply 
with all requirements, and enter the State as a foreign corporation, although a 
number of its stockholders reside in Indiana—which makes the Argentine a Home 
Company in two States, the home office being in Denver, with a branch office in 
Indianapolis : 


‘ The question is often asked why we do not have successful insurance compa- 
nies in Indiana? And the representatives of the companies of other States are 
ready with the sneering answer: ‘ Your busine:s men are too timid, and you have 
no one who can manage an insurance company successfully.’ Hartford; Chicago 
and Cincinnati, St. Louis, Louisville, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Dayton and 
Milwaukee can have successful companies, doing an agency business from Maine 
to California, but no successful general agency company can be found at Indian- 
apolis. Why is it? , 

‘*B- cause the law goverring the incorporation of insurance companies in this 
State is such that no company: can d» a successful business under it. The worst 
section is as follows: Section 23. ‘Whenever such company shall be notified of 
any loss, sustained on a policy ot insurance issued by them, the company shall pay 
the amount so lost within sixty days after such notice, under a penalty of ten per 
cent damages for every thirty days, such loss remains unpaid thereafter.’ This is 
an eftectual barrier to the incorporation of companies under the general law; and 
an old charter must be dug up, under the protection of which business can be 
done; but the special char er is of no value, where agencies are established out- 
side the borders of our own State, and does not prevent the application, under the 
reciprocal laws of the States, of retaliatory taxes, fees, licenses, advertising bills, 
semi-annually, and all the evils the business is heir to. So the law governing the 
organization of home companies, and the act controling the business of other State 
companies, combine to make it necessary for home c -pital to seek a foreign cor- 
poration in order to obtain the protectic n enjoyed by other companies doing a gen- 
eral agency business. Our next legislature should see to it that this is remedied. 

JUSTICE,” 





The Coming Foreign Compavies. 


THE Daily Times has been interviewing some prominent insurance 
men to obtain their ideas of the pronable effect upon the business of the coming of 
the English companies that are announced. We give the following extracts from 
these alleged interviews: 

A Times reporter called on Vice-President Walton, of the Citizens’ Fire Insur- 
ance Company, and had an interview with that gentleman as follows: 

Q.—You have heard the advent in this city of sev: ral foreign fire insurance com- 
panies? A.—Yes; | have heard that three companies are coming. ‘Their repre- 
sentatives are now here, I beliéve. 

Q.—What effect will this influx of additional capital have upon the business gen- 
erally ? A.—I think it will have a tendency to render rates still more ruinous. 

.—How will it operate as regards New York City companies? A.—There can 
be no doubt but it will prove injurious to some cf them. Further competition. with 
strong foreign companies wou!d most assuredly squeeze many of the small local 
companies to death. 

Q.—How do the latter class of companies bear the present prevailing competi- 
tion? A.—The latter rarely get any part of the cream, so to speak, of the business. 
The American people are very peculiar in their discriminations. Merchants and 
others require fire insurance are not unlike many of our young ladies whose fancies 
nothing less than English lords will please, and though some of them have drawn 
blanks yet others are anxiously awaiting to-day the coming of a fresh supply of 
lords. ‘The simile may not be very appropriate, but it is the best I can think of for 
the moment. The Scottish Commercial, which retired from this country a few 
years ago, and which had really failed, although that fact was partially concesled 
by a so-called re-insurance, did not, it seems, convince a single merchant that 
foreign companies are but human institutions, and are as liable to meet with dis- 
aster and ruin as are any of our local companies. ; 

Q.—Are they so partial to foreign companies that they do not even discriminate 
between foreign companies? A.—They are. The fact is, any company coming 
from the other side of the Atlantic and depositing the comparatively small sum of 
$200,000 at Albany can obtain business, it matters not whether the risks are aken 
at ruinous rates or whether the managers utterly disregard all the rules and princt 
ples of sound underwriting. 

Q.—Are there not many for:ign countries doing business in this country whose 
methods and financial standing are fairly above criticism ? A.—Yes, undoubted] 
so; I have for my own part always thought well of several foreign companies wit 
whose managers I am on the most friendly terms. The Citizens’ company has 
invariably got along satisfactorily with these gentlemen, and it has no reason to 
anticipate any unpleasantness with or fromthe managers of the companies whose 
appearance here, while not exactly welcome, will not in the least scare us. I say, 
however, that there is a decided partiality manifested toward foreign companies 
throughc ut the coun ry especially in thiscity. I therefore believe that this great 
influx of new companies will necessarily be more or less detrimental to all com- 
panies and ruinous to many. 

The rep: rter next saw President Notman, of the Niagara Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and elicited that gentleman's opinion on the subject. Mr. Notman, in reply 
to several questions, said substantially that he did not think all the small local com- 
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nies would be affected by any competition that might be precipitated by the 

rge accession which the foreign companies were about to receive in their ranks. 
But he had no hesita'ion in expressing the belief that the small, weak com panies 
would be forced to accept one of two alternatives—either wind up their aftairs and 
retire from business or amalgama’e with some s rong company. The business, so 
far as the matter of rates was concerned, had already ‘‘ gone to the cogs.” He 
could hardly imagine it going further in that direction, yet when the cause of the 
evil became further aggravated he : upposed a corre sponding effect would be pro- 
duced. The failure of one ortwo foreign companies like that of the Scottish Com- 
mercial, he thought, would have the effect of opening the eyes cf American prop- 
ertyholders and English insurance stockholders to an extent that might probably 

rove beneficial to both. ; : 

The president of a strong local company said to the reporter that the fire insur- 
ance tusiness of this city has been crushed by the constant incoming of large 
foreign companies. It was, he said, in the interest of large companies 
to keep the rates down until the smaller ——. were squeezed out or 
forced ‘o go elsewhere for business. There was, in his opinion, only one thing for 
the small companies to do to save themselves, and that was to form combina ions, 
write joint policies, and extend their business througbout the country. He in- 
stanced the fact that many of the companies had already adopted this plan, and 
said that of the many local companies which for years confined their — to 
purely local business only six can now be found without agents in the field. 

Messrs. Weed and Kennedy, prominent agents and brokers, gave it as their 
opinion that the influx of foreign companies will have no substantial effect upon 
the strong American companies, but will undoubtedly affect the existence of the 
smaller local offices. The fault is with the public, who prefer large capital, large 
assets, and the more popular methods of the English companies to the narrow ways 
of some of the little companies which assume to be underwriting institutions. 
Their own companies (the Boston Underwriters) do not fear or care for competi- 
tion of foreigners. They can hold their own in spite of them, and their business 
had increased for two years notwithstanding the addition to the foreign compan- 
ies. The business of the company was drifting to large offices. ‘2The small Amer- 
ican companies, with their expenses account reaching 40 to 50 per cent, must re- 
trench or go to the wall. Merchants and others who had ae to insure see 
that the end of this struggle must be the death of those which persist in it. The 
arrival of a tew foreign companies hastens the end, and that is all there is to the 
whole question. The public preferred the policy of the Home, or Continental, or 
German-American, or Atna, of Hartford, or Boston Urderwriters to any foreign 
company's policy, but it dces not so prefer policies of the smaller offices. Messrs. 
Weed and Kennedy, continuing, said they found that in placing lines for H. B. 
Claflin & Co., Arnold & Constable, and other large commercial firms the fcreign 
companies treat them more liberally than the small, local companies, both in lines 
and conditions. Many of the latter constantly reduce their lines and hamper the 
merchants with conditions which they do not relish. The large American and 
English companies accommodate the insuring public to an extent that smaller 
offices know little about. The businrss of this city in particular was going to the 
big companies, because not especially of their liberality in rates, but because of the 
largeness of the lines which they were prepared to take. The effect of the influx 
of foreigners would, therefore, be to give greater insurance facilities to the public 
while in a manner operating adversely to small companies. The effect upon weak 
companies will be bad, but perfectly harmless as to the leading American offices. 


Arepresentative of THE SPECTATOR interviewed M. De Bernales, of the firm of 
De Bernales & Co., insurance agents and brokers, of London and Paris, last 
Monday, regarding the foreign company question now agitating insurance circles 
inthis country. M.De Bernales has been in the United States for a number of 
weeks back, and been thorcughly over the field, coming in contact with represent- 
ative insurance men in most of the States. The following is the substance of what 
he had to say : 

Foreign companies generally do show a more profitable result than the American 
companies. There is but little doubt that, speaking from a p< int of view jus ified 


by experience, American fire insurance companies are too provincial. That is to 
say, they depart from an essential principle of insurance—of concr ntrated capital 


‘and division of risk. It is true that many of the local companies of the United 


States have concentrated capital, but they also make a concentrated risk. Amer- 
ica is, of course, a very large province, but it is, nevertheless, a prov- 
ince. The basis upon which this division of risk assures successful 
result to an insurance company is that it secures an average, be that 
average big or little. The company doing on a concentrated capital a busi- 
hess scattered over a large area is undoubtedly more certain ‘o obtain an average 
than ina small area. That average may be big or little, I repeat, but is certain to 
be obtained. If a company will only select its risks, then it must reduce its busi- 
hess, under this mode of operation, to a certainty of success, for it is on the qualit 
as well as the quantity of business that an average is to be gained. Ona small 
business, the foreign companies have found that an average cannot be produced. 
The great certainty of insurance, I say, is to try to keep something of an average 
on alarge business. The larger American companies may, to a certain extent, 
have accepted this principle by doing business in a majority of the States, but 
there is no reason why this same idea cannot be worked upon the world at large. 
The English companies do this. The American companies working in small lo- 
calities should extend their area in the United States, and those which are working 
the nation should extend to other countries. There is absolutely no doubt that the 
selection of risks is better understood and more thoroughly worked in America 
than elsewhere, and by American insurance men than by underwriters on the other 
side. The fire departments of the cities and towns, the insurance patrols, the daily 
Teports of the companies, the statistics kept in the offices of companies are far bet- 
terand more complete in America. If the American companies would only apply 
that power which they have, there is no reason why they may not maintain a very 
Profitable position in any country and compete favorably with the larger foreign 
companies in other countries as well as in the United States. Of course, I do not 
argue that a company should go to a country where the business is positively not 
Profitable; but where the companies of other countries do a profitable business, 
why can the American companies not doso? In the o!der days when insurance 
Was a new business, and when no capital was combined and companies were un- 
known, the signature of an underwriter was sufficient for the insured, and when, 
later on, underwriters combined and oy: up a general capital, that capital was 
never supposed to be at risk, but only to represent the credit of the underwriter. 
Forei n companies do not calculate their underwriting capacity upon their capital, 
asisdone here, They consider their capital as simply a guarantee of the credit of 
the institution ; consequently, their capital is not always put up, but merely pledged. 
y think that the underwriting capacity and maximum power of a company 
mds upon the income it receives rather than upon the capital it holds. 





They think that if a single underwriter or company, with a capital of mil- 
lions, were to write only one risk, no matter he amount of that risk, be 
it small or large, he would be doing a foolish act. He wculd be justi- 
fied, however, in writing fifty thousand dollars in a sirg'e risk if he 
wrote millions in risks. A vital principle «f insurance is that capital ought 
never to be put at risk. There are companies on the cther side with a c.pi- 
tal of a hur dred thousand dollars only, whose signa‘ures are taken for four or five 
hundred thousand dollar lines. I say, the reason why American companies cannot 
accept large risks is because they are work-d on a basis too provincial. Those 
companies in England not extending their business at present are being convinced 
gradually as to this very state of things, and are bourd to come to America and 
extend their operations sooner or later. A year ago it would have been beyond 
the realms of possibility for the Alliance to come over here, for not a member of 
the company's board at that time would have voted favorably on this point. At 
present almost one-half of the whole income of the large English companies in 
this country comes out of the United States. It is the purest kind of speculation 
for an insurance company to take one town or locality for its field of operations, 
and carrying this principle out the same may be said of the United S'‘ates as a 
province. Insurance is only a question of average experience. 





Governor Hoyt Vetoes the Co-Operative Graveyard Companies. 


THE Governor of Pennsylvania, after allowing the incorporation of, or, 
more properly speaking, the issuing of patent letters to 250 or more mutual assess- 
ment companies, has at ——_ determined to stop the further organization of asso- 
ciation of this character. he Insurance Commissioner several months ago came 
to the conclusion that he would not approve the tiles of these companies unless he 
had official advice on the subject and consequertly submit'ed the q estion to the 
Attorney-General’s department from which he received an opinion thst he had no 
discretionary power in the premises. if the titles were in proper form. The following 
is a copy of the letter addressed to the Insurance Con mi-sioner by the Governor : 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
HARRISBURG, Pa., October 4, 1881. 


J._M. Foster, Esq., /usurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania: 

** The business as carried on by so-called insurance companies on the principle 
of assessment of surviving eneusbers of the Asscciation is in my opinion not ihe 
business contemplated under the statutes of the State authorizing the issue of 
charters to the insurance companies. Hereafter no letters-patent to insurance 
companies who propcse to do business uncer the plans indicated will be issued 
from the office of the secretary of the Commonwealth unless urfder the order of the 
courts having jurisdiction. Very respectfully yours, H. M. Hoyt.” 





Large Fire in New York. 


AT about 6.30 o’clock on Monday evening, October Io, fire was discov- 
eredin the stables of the Fourth Avenue Railroad Company, New Ycrk, and in a 
very few moments the immense building was wrapped in flames. A large amount 
of hay was stored ip the lofts, as were also a number of unused cars. The fire de- 
partment was immediately summoned, and soon a iarge force of men with their 
apparatus were on the ground. The chief of thedepartment was in command, and, 
by his order, special calls were sent for nearly every available engine in the city. 
At least half the force was in service. The stables, which were owned by W. H. 
Vanderbilt, occupied an entire block. Across Thirty-second strect was Morrell’s 
furniture storage building. It contained a large amount of furniture and household 
goods belonging to woah families. Despite the efforts of the firemen the flames 
spread to this building, and, together with the stables, it was tearly destroyed. The 
loss to the railroad company on building and contents is estimated at $300,000. 
There were 941 horses in the stables, and it is thought that about 325 were burned. 
Twenty-eight cars, insured for dollars each were also destroyed. The com- 
pany held $150,000 insurance as follows: $10,000 in the London and Lancashire, 
and $5000 each in the Republic, Empire City, Standard, Lorillard, Hcftman, Al- 
bany, New York City, Teapestess and Traders, Pennsylvania, National, Com- 
mercial Mutual, Lamar, German American, Manufactures of Bost n, Citizens, 
Irving, Hamilton, Lenox, American, Phoenix, Rutgers, New York, Broadway, Nor- 
wich Union, Manhattan, Hartford, Firemens, and Exchange Insurance Companies. 

The losses of the depositors in Morrell’s storage building cannot be defi- 
nitely ascertained for some months. The fact that so many owners of val- 
uables did not insure them, is accounted for by their supposition that the storage 
buildings were fire-proof. The precautions against fire from within were admirabie ; 
but to the absence of iron shutters without is due the destruction of the building. 
The sign ‘‘ Absolute Security ” still stands on the Fourth avenue side, a grim com- 
mentary on the loss of millions of dollars’ worth of property. The so-called fire- 

roof part ot the building was the only part destroyed, The insurance companies 
interested are, the Liverpool and London and Globe $3,500, divided into policies 
on building and goods storaged; North British and Mercantile, $10,000 on goods ; 
Imperial and Northern, $3,000 on goods; North American, $2,000 on goods ; W'l- 
liamsburg City, $4,000; Phenix, $2,000; Brooklyn, $500; Montauk, $5,000; 
Exchange, $3,750; Mercantile, $3,850; Northwestern, $3,850; Standard, $3.200; 
Greenwich, $10,000; Hamilton, $1,000; Niagara, $1,000; Home, about $10,000; 
United States, $3,300; Royal, $30,000; Mechanics and Traders, $5,000; Con- 
necticut, of Hartford, $2,500; Lion Insurance Company, of London, $3,000; 
Scottish Union and National, $5,000. Total, $93,250. 

The inmates of many dwellings in the neighborhood sustained small losses by 
moving their effects. The Park Avenue Hotel was ee to the extent of $500, 
the intense heat spoiling the paint on one side. It is thought that the fire was 
cau: ed by an incendi Morrell places the loss on his building and its cor tents 
at $1,500,000. The building was well insured, but the owners of the goods st: red 
therein were mostly unprotected. It is not yet decided whether the Fourth avenue 
stabls will be rebuilt on the same ground. The land is very valuable, ard is 
worth much more for other purposes. A temporary stable will be erected in the 
vicinity. 





MERE MENTION. 


—The Chicago underwriters have adopted a schedule of rates for 
risks at the stock-yards which we think will prove entirely satisfactory to the pack- 
ers and remunerative to the companies. The basis rate for a packing-house with 
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ron shutters, fire walls and and adequate means of fire protection, is one and one 
half per cent, with additions for all defects. 


—Reibling & Hotchkiss, of Rochester, N. Y., have dissolved partner- 
ship. A. J: Reibling will continue the business alone in his name. 


—The limited Fire Underwriters in America will meet in annual con- 
‘vention at the rooms of the New York Board, Boreel building, November 16. 


—Wiliam Arrott will represent the interests of the new bidder for 
fire insurance in this country, the Standard Fire, of London, at Philadelphia. 


—The Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society has re-insured the risks 
of the Jefferson Insurance Company, Steubenville, O., amounting to $41,000. 


—The winding up of the Shawmut Insurance Company, which is 
almost complete, will result in the return to stockholders, besides the full amount 
of their invested capital, a surplus dividend of one or two per cent. 


—G. H. Koch, manager of the Western department of the Hamburg- 
Magdeburg Insurance Company at Chicago, after spending a few weeks’ vacation 
at Long Branch and Coney Island, has just returned looking refreshed by a much 
needed rest. 

—Buffalo has a local board notable for its good offices and the har- 
mony which exists among its members, Last Thursday the members of the board 
went down the Niagara River on a picnic to their club house, and brought back 
reports of an enjoyable time. 


—The old time tried and fire-tested Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has returned to its first love and re-appointed Stringer & Cady its represen- 
tative at Buffalo. The firm is staunch and well-established, and the choice made 
by the Hartford is commendable. 


—On the third instant the town of Adrian, Mich., by a large majority, 
voted to bond the town to the amount of $150,000 for the construction of new 
water-works. The works will beon the direct pressure plan and will be constructed 
by the Holly Manufacturing Company, 


—Among the returns from European trips in insurance circles may 
be mentioned President B. S. Walcott, of the Hanover Fire; Vice-President D. 
H. Heald, of the Home Fire, New York, and Cyrus Brewer, Boston agent of the 
Phoenix Assurance Company, of London. 


—J. B. Hall, president of the Home Insurance Company, of Colum- 
bus, has prepared under instructions from the Ohio State Board, a handsome 
memorial to be presented to the family of the late A. J. Waters. The memorial 
bears the signatures of all the members of the board. 


—J. Hugh Middleton, general manager of the Standard Fire, of Lon- 
don, sailed for England last Saturday on the steamship Britannic. He leaves the 
affairs of his company in promising condition on this s'de, with prospects of a pro- 
fitab’e business under the management and guidance of Mr. Simonson. 


—The suit of Thomas A. Shattuck against the Western Assurance 
Company, of Toronto, which has been pending since 1869, was settled at Hartford 
last week in favor of the defendant. The pla‘ntiff claimed a loss on stock of drugs 
stored in Maine, but it was held that the policy was obtained under false represen- 
tations. 

— Royal M. Buckman and James E. Tillinghast have been appointed 
associate general agents at Chicago, of the western departments of the Merchants 
and Equitable Fire and Marine Insurance Companies, of Providence, which de- 
partments will soon be opened. This will probably settle the matter of the disso- 
lution of the Rhode Island Insurance Association. 


—Henry W. Baldwin, superintendent of agencies of the middle de- 
partment of the United States Life, is now at Buffalo adjusting claims held against 
the company and otherwise pushing its interests. Mr. Baldwin is looking for an 
active, intelligent life underwriter to represent the company at Buffalo, and will 
make such an appointment before he leaves the city. 


—The Supreme Court, of Pennsylvania, The Commercial Bulletin, of 
New York, says, has decided that a person who has paid a part of the purchase- 
money on a property, but who is not entitled to the ownership until the entire price 
is paid, has an insurable interest in the property to the extent of his own interest 
therein. This ruling will apply to furniture bought on the instalment plan. 


—A revision of tariff and of the constitution and by-laws has been 
made by the Fire Insurance Association at Por‘land, Me., and the following officers 
and committee have been elected for the ensuing year: President, F. J. Rollins; 
Vice-President, J. W. Munger; Secretary and Treasurer, T. J. Little; Rating 
Committee, J. S. Palmer, J. H. Coffin, Warren Sparrow, Prentiss Loring, Albert 
Marwick. 

— At the meeting of the chief engineers of the fire departments of 
New England, at Springfield, at present in session, Mr. Bennett, Jr., the manager 
of the Lion and Scottish Union and National, is invited to deliver an address. If 
Mr. Bennett finds time to do so, it is needless to say that the chiefs assembled may 
expect a treat from the great Hartford underwriter. Mr. Bennett's first year as 
manager of the two English companies expired on Saturday last. The results 
have far exceeded his as well as expectations at the home office, and the second 
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year comes in under very favorable auspices. Both companies are Progressing at 
home as well as in this country, and reports from England state that the last sales 
of the stock of the Scottish Union and National stock were $380 per share on a par 
of $roo. 

—In a paragraph referring to the Rockford Fire Insurance Compan 
last week, an error occurred in type which made us say the reverse of what was ~ 
tended. The Rockford Fire is one of the most progressive companies in the West 
and while the liabilities are steadily decreasing at the estimated average of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars per year, the premium income increases with 
corresponding regularity. 

—Torpedoes were used successfully to sink the burning French 
Transatlantic steamer, the Isaac Periere, on the night of August 1o last, The 
attempt was first made to scuttle the ship, but the intensity of the heat soon ren. 
dered this out of the question. If skillfully handled, the torpedo can, without 
doubt, be of much service in saving property from the ravages of fire as well as an 
instrument of destruction in time of war. The sunken ship can it is said, be 
easily raised. 

—A Russian fire insurance company, quite recently established at St, 
Petersburg, has made an engagement with a popular Russian author for a sensa- 
tional novel, which is to be published to the number of 50,000 copies, setting forth 
in the most attractive and impressive manner the undeniable advantages of insur- 
ance. Title page and covers of the book, which is to be sold and distributed for 
almost nothing, will be covered with advertisements of the new company, which, 
by this ingenious rec/ame, hopes to drive all the older ones from the field. 


—Kansas City has been notable among the cities of the country asa 
paying field to the fire underwriter. The recent erection of the Insurance Ex. 
change building, wh re the lately formed local board and all the insurance offices 
in the city are located, will tend to maintain rates and keep up the ci'y's insurance 
reputation. The secretary of the local board certifies to rates in allcases. The 
concentration of insurarce interests in any locality to one building cannot but tend, 
through associated effort, to bring the business to a healthier basis, and can well 
stand imitation by some of the other smaller cities of the country. 


—J. Walter Searing, of Morristown, N. J., has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the Accident Insurance Company of North America for Morris county, 
He will establish agencies throughout the county at once, and it is safe to say, the 
company will soon be thoroughly established in that section. Mr. Searing, 
through activity and enterprise, has built up a thriving business at Morristown 
within a comparatively short time, and now, besides the Avcident Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, has the agencies of the Royal, London and Lancashire, 
North British and Mercantile, Girard Fire and Marine, Morris County Mutual and 
Orange County Mutual fire insurance companies, and of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 

—An excellent testimonial to the good record of the Hartford Fire, 
is the paper issued by that company, dated the tenth anniversary of the Chicago 
Fire, and publishing among oth»r iateres‘ing statistical matter, a full list, in detail 
of the claims paid by the old Hartford for losses in that fire, amounting in all to 
$1,933.562.04. The Hartford paid $485,316.71 to sufferers by the Boston fire in 
1872, $43,121.57 for losses in the second Chicago fire in 1874, $41,640.96 at Osh- 
kosh in April, 1875, $67,572.50 at Virginia City in October of the same year, and 
$137,627.98 at St. John, N. B., in 1877. No mention is made of the almost num- 
berless minor fires during the past decade whose losses the Hariford has bravely 
met and liquidated. 

—The Burgesses corps, of Albany, which reached Chicago on Friday 
and will make an extended trip through the West, carry with them over $300,000 
accident insurance. The visit of this famous body of soldiery to Chicago has a 
special significance at the present time. Ten years ago a similar visit was pro- 
posed and all arrangements had been completed for the journey. The anniversary 
of the organization, which is the second oldest one of its kind in the United States, 
falls on October 9 and it was intended to leave Albany on that day for Chicago. 
Just as the corps was about to start, however, the news came of the terrible 
Chicago conflagration. It was immediately decided to abandon the trip and it is 
said that the blankets which had been purchased for the trip and ali the money 
raised for the purpose was generously voted the relief of the fire sufferers. 


—The following from The Rochester Democrat puts the reputation 
of the Mutual Benefit Associates, a co-operative association of that city, at a dis- 
count: ‘‘ The Mutual Benefit Associates, an insurance order with headquarters in 
Rochester, is troubled with members that ‘‘ want to know, you know.” At a recent 
meeting Wm. H. Stryker, general"agent, representing by proxy 1300 members, 
elected a board of directors to suit himself, and the financial officers refused to 
make any statement of the amounts received and disbursed. These proceedings 
excited suspicion in the minds of the members that matters were not all right, and 
issued a formal notice to the president of the Associates, the Hon. C. R. Parsons, 
requesting him to call a special meeting to inves‘igate the affairs of the order. No 
notice was taken of the petition and there the matter rests. An ex-secretary of the 
order, Thos. A. Raymond, says that the fears of the members are well-grounded, 
and in an interview with a Democrat reporter claims that the officers have deliber- 
ately deceived and defrauded the members by false statements of the actual mem- 
bership, and by needless assessments and extravagant management.” 





